WINTER MILLINERY 
in all the latest effects 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Avenue 
A large clientele of Friendly patronage 


WATCH REPAIRING 


HOULD be‘done carefully by an exper- 
ienced workman. Cheap and hurried 
work is more costly in the end. 
We have repaired thousands of watches 
in the past 97 years, and solicit your trade 
on this record. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


7%” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


Botw TELePHones 
Day on Niawt 


PHILADELPHIA 


Moderate-Priced Wedding Gifts 


Sterling silver table 
ware of the highest 
quality in a variety of 
artistic patterns; many 
choice pieces to be 
had here for little 
money. Spoons, ladles, 
meat forks, servers, 
etc., $2.60 to $10.00. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED-—A RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 
meral housework in a petra rivate ie Som. 
Must a good plain cook and 
North 6th Street, Oak Lane, Phila. 


W ANTED— BY 10 MO. 9th. A CAPABLE 

woman as working housekeeper in a family 
of two adults child and nurse. 1 hr. 30 min. from 
Philadelphia. All modern conveniences. Address 
Preston Cottage, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., until 10 mo. 
6th, then M. C., INTELLIGENCER office. 


[Avi K. FURMAN, 2113 COLUMBIA AYV- 
enue, Philadelphia, wants to effect and 
place your insurance; all kinds—Life Annuities. 
Conveyancing. Write now. 


eee REFINED AND CAPABLE 
young lady wishes a position of trust by 
November Ist. Address F, this Office. 


ANTED— BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF 

two, a capable person to assist with the 

housekeeping and as a companion. Address 3729 
N. 16th Street. 


ANTED—A TEACHER FOR A CLASS OF 

small boys in Bethany Colored Mission, 

Brandywine St. below 16th St., on First-day after- 
noons at 3 o’clock. M. Balderston, Supt. 


ANTED — AT ONCE, MAN AND WIFE 

for general housework, etc., in a Friend’s 

family, Haverford; summer in White Mountains; 

good pay and permanent place. C. G. Hoac, 201 
College Hall, West Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, POS- 
ition as mother's helper, in or near Phila- 
delphia. Address: (8212 Summer Street. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND'S FAMILY IN 

Brooklyn, one who is willing to be gener- 

ally helpful in the family and assist in the care of 

an elderly woman who is by no means helpless. 
Address: “Helper,” this office. 

AVE YOU SEEN MY ARTISTIC SOUVEN- 

ir post-card views, Bucks County, Penna.? 

Write for list and prices. FURMAN, 2113 Colum- 

bia Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT WOMAN TO 
assist in housekeeping in a family of two 
persons. Address: Rural Home, Logan, Phila. 


WANTED—CAPABLE FRIEND TO ASSIST 

in housekeeping in family of three adults in 
country. Other help kept. Address: J. Intelli- 
gencer Office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Waskiaeen, D. C. 


FOR, SALE “OR RENT 


Stock FARM IN EASTERN NEBRASKA: 
2,800 acres—fine hay and pasture land, grows 
timothy, clover, bluegrass and alfalfa. Ise adap- 
ted to raising horses, mules, cattle, hogs and 
sheep. Will makea fortune for the owner. Terms 
$55,000 ; $30,000 may remain on the land if desired. 
Address W. Webster, Monroe, Nebraska. 


Foor RENT.—A WELL LOCATED 12 ROOM 

brick house with large lot on Front Street, 
Media, Pa. Several good boarders willing to re- 
main if house is rented by proper tenant. Im- 
mediate possession. Henry M. Fussell, Media, Pa” 


| Pen, 











TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


Sailing from New York, Nov. 28, 1907, on S. S. 
“Moltke,” visiting Gibraltar, Egypt and the 
Nile, Ceylon, India, Burma, Straits Settlement, 
Java, — and Japan. Six months. Send for 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, "28, 12th street 


‘A $3.00 Pen 


for 


$2.00 


The accompanying cut is 
an exact reproduction of 
the Wellington Fountain 
with chased holder, 
Price $2.00. 

This is one of the three or 
four really good pens, one 


| that gives good value at 


reasonable cost. It will give 
its owner long and satisfac- 


| tory service. 


The pen itself is solid 14- 
K gold, combining strength, 
toughness and elasticity 
with the characteristic 
smoothness of the metal. 

The case is of the best 


hard rubber, of simple and 


| artistic design. A special 


patented ink-feed gives an 
instantaneous and even flow 
of ink. 

Properly cared for, the 
Wellington will write 
smoothly and easily, will 
always be ready for use, and 
will never leak. 


We guarantee this pen, 


| and will gladly refund the 
| price, or replace the pen, if 
it does not give satisfaction 
| for any reason whatever. 


We will mail it to any 


| address, postpaid, $2.00 


FRIEND'S BOOK ASSOCIATION 


| 45th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, Manager. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “‘Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 















SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERs. 


Rowland Comley, 
President. 


NO. 1431 CHES 


Capital, $500,000. 
Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


PERSONAL 


can be checked easi 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


having a bank account. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


check are easily trac 


check is as good as a receipt. 


Directors. 


TNUT “oe J. Gibson Mcllvain 


- David L. Lukens 
oseph E. Haines 

Surplus, $125,000 aioe M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 
E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


EXPENSES 


ly and accurately by 
Payments by 
ed and the returned 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President | 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. | 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting | 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Giris. 
For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK | 
Girard Building | 
Telephone 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer. 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $875. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 


HILADELPHIA ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL 

wants educated women twenty-one to thirty- 

two years, to enter Training School for Nurses, 
Address, Superintendent. 
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first-class work ene a knowledge of ALL the details 


entering into it. 


The proper 


e omission of just one of these details 


spoils an otherwise creditable job. Our prices for first-class 


work are moderate— VERY 


ODERATE, quality considered 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 


GOOD WORDS. XXXVII. 


Until we get people to believe that the worst of 
men as well as the best of men are God’s children 
our broadness will avail us nothing. 


At the International Congress, HENRY W. WILBUR. 
Boston, 1907. 


MAKING A MAN. 


God said, ‘‘I make a man’’ and lo! the creeds 

Broke in His hands as did the withes that bound, 
The Hebrew giant; not that he was found 

Careless of words, but that all human needs 

Plead with him, saying, ‘‘Christ-like him who heeds 
Man’s want and sorrow, putting these above 

All forms and phrases in the name of love; 

For words are mockery when the time wants deeds.’’ 
And in this spirit, lo! the man became 

Greater than creeds and forms; and all of these 

He used for ends that make success and fame 

Seem petty as pass by God’s centuries. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Tremont Temple in which the general sessions 
of the International Congress were held was well 


filled each morning and afternoon. These ses- 
sions were devoted to a consideration of the state 
of society in the different countries as regards the 
advancement of the reHgion of the spirit. The 
situation in Germany was presented by Dr. Max 
Fischer of Berlin who told of the constructive 
work of the liberal Protestant Union, and by Pro- 
fessor Rade of the University of Marburg, editor 
of the brilliant religious weekly, the Christliche 
Welt, who told of the widely spreading movement 
known as the Society of Friends of the Christliche 
Welt. Jean Reville, Professor in the College of 
France gave his view of the present ‘‘Religious 
Crisis in France.’’ The state of free religious 
enquiry and spiritual life in Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Holland, Austria, England was 
described by men who are taking an active part 
in the work in those countries. The ‘‘Ideals of 
Hungary’”’ were explained by a minister of the 
ancient Unitarian faith of that country. The 
‘*Progress of Theology in Scotland’’ was given, 
not by a modern standby of ancient creeds, but by 
a Unitarian minister of Aberdeen. At an even- 
ing session in the Second Church, representatives 
of Japan and of India told of ‘“‘The Religious 
Forces in Japan,’”’ of ‘‘The Ideals of the Brama 
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| Somaj’’ in India, and of ‘‘The One God Under 


Many Forms.’’ At the same time, in the new 
Old South Church near by, Professor Bonet-Maury 
of the University of Paris spoke of the ‘‘Protest- 
ants of France, their Past and their Present Con- 
dition;’’ a liberal minister of Florence told of the 
religious situation in Italy; Abbe Houtin, a priest 
in good standing in the Catholic Church, an able 
representative of the liberal Catholic movement, 
spoke on ‘‘The Crisis in the Catholic Church.”’ 

In the afternoons there were department meet- 
ings in different halls and churches, among which 
the members distributed themselves according to 
their special interest. On Third-day afternoon 
there was a session on religious education at 
which the General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association of this country, Henry T. 
Cope, introduced the subject and made an able 
plea for more attention to the religious training 
of the coming generation and to more intelligent 
care as to the methods and materials of this work. 
Dr. Hugenholtz of Amsterdam reviewed the impor- 
tant contributions of our American scholars to re- 
ligious education. “During these last years,’’ he 
said ‘‘a new shoot has grown on the tree of the 
comparative science of religion. To you, Ameri- 
can scholars, theologians and psychologists, we 
are indebted for the initial culture of this shoot. By 
such scholars as Professors Starbuck and James, 
Leuba and Pratt, the psychology of religion has 
been introduced into the sphere of theological sci- 
ence. Thus they have brought about a very de- 
sirable and necessary evolution in the study of 
the science of religion. Some years ago religious 
scientists confined themselves principally to the 
history of religion, to the ideas and notions, the 
forms and ceremonies in which the religious sen- 
timent expressed itself, but the sources of relig- 
ious faith and life were scarcely explored. Now, 
under the guidance of vour eminent leaders and 
pioneers, they try more and more to obtain access 
to these sources from various directions. Their 
illustrious example has been followed by different 
European scholars, as Emil Koch among the Ger- 
mans, Ribot and Murisier among the French, 
Luigi Valli among the Italians, Hoffding among 
the Danish psychologists, and lately a Zeitschrift 
Fur Religionspsychologie appeared in Germany 
with a doctor of medicine and a Protestant pastor 
as joint editors.’’ In closing, the speaker said, 
‘‘The teacher of religion should impose on his 
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pupils, not a system of dogmatic rules, sharply | 


defined and immovably fixed—stones for bread, 
indeed—but simple principles and religious beliefs 
forming the foundation of the building which the 
growing man has to raise in himself. A deep 
respect for the voice of conscience, for the cate- 
gorical imperative, ‘‘you ought,’’ must be the basis 
of that spiritual temple which gradually arises in 
every religious mind. If these first moral prin- 
ciples are supported by the moral authority and 
the spiritual superiority of the teacher, they will 
exercise a mighty influence on the childish mind. 

“‘For the rest the religious development of 
young people must be governed by the principle, 
‘diversity of gifts, but the same spirit.’ One 
spirit of holy earnestness and profound piety, one 
thirst after truth and righteousness, but at the 
same time the utmost liberty and the deepest 
respect for individuality. There is not one way, 
but many ways to the heaven of celestial peace 
and blessedness. You can reach God by the intel- 
lectual, the mystical, the ethical, the practical 
road, each following his own path. The Heavenly 
Father has many sorts and conditions of children 
and each needs to be educated according to his 
personal talents and temperament.’”’ 

No one could attend all the meetings that were 
going on at the same time, nor can one tell about 
them all. At the same time that religious educa- 
tion was being discussed in King’s Chapel, Dr. 
George A. Gordon, the Congregational minister of 
Old South Church was presiding over a meeting 
on the progress of religious thought, where the 
speakers were from Manchester, Eng.; the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany; and from Switzerland. 
At this meeting, it is said very different positions 
were taken in the discussion by different speak- 
ers, those on opposite sides expressing themselves 
as interested and helped by hearing the subject 
discussed from a different point of view than their 
own. Edward Everett Hale presided over the 
Department of New Americans at which there 
was a conference on the ways of helping people of 
European origin who are coming to make their 
homes in America. The subject was introduced 
by a United States Commissioner of Immigration 
and was carried on by representatives of Bohemia, 
Italy, Hungary, Scandinavia, and immigrants of 
our own country. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the department of 
Comity and Fellowship was presided over by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. Dr. James M. 
Whiton chairman of the New York Conference of 
Religion was the first speaker. He said that reli- 
gion unites where theology divides. ‘‘The con- 
cord of wills, is more important than the concord 


of intellect; our religion must be a unity of wills. | 
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Our differences are fused together in this forward 


| movement, and the cause of religious liberalism is 


to right the wrongs of economic conditions.’’ 
Henry W. Wilbur, secretary of Friends’ General 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples, followed. He said, ‘‘It is not necessary 
that we should remove our individuality to pro- 
mote perfect unity and fellowship. The principal 
thing we want is that we shall co-operate in spirit 
rather than form a religious trust that shall put 
our opponents out of business. We shall never 
make much progress until we thoroughly under- 
stand what broadness means, for broadness some- 
times becomes narrowness. Real broadness is 
that which brings us to the establishment of the 
real brotherhood among men. It is not necessary 
to break up our religious lines to form comity; it 
lies with the spirit. What we want isa united 
divinity that inspires all hearts to do God’s will; 
unity of purpose lies with the individual. Until 
we get people to believe that the worst of men as 
well as the best of men are God’s children our 
broadness will avail us nothing. Instead of 
spending so much time in missionary work among 
the poor, we should organize a worldwide mission 
among the rich, for it is they who set the pace 
for the poor. Those at the bottom are constantly 
trying to ape those at the top. Society needs re- 
forming from the top as well as the bottom. We 
should unite our forces in the common cause and 
forget our individual fences.’’ Dr. J. B. Weston 
of New York, who was the last speaker, said: 
‘‘What is the use of liberty of thinking if it is not 
coined into activity ?’’ 

Other meetings going on at the same time were 
the Department of Social and Public Service in 
old South Meeting-house and a department of 
Women’s Work. 

Later in the same afternoon there was a confer- 
ence of the editors of the Christian Register, the 
Universalist Leader, the Friend’s Intelligencer, 
Old and New (Iowa), The Unitarian (New York), 
Religious Education (Chicago), and liberal reli- 
gious papers of England and the Continent of 
Europe. 

On Third-day evening all united ina meeting 
for worship in the Arlington Street Church. The 
leader of the service was Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, minister of the church. The preacher was John 
Hunter of Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. 

The closing session of the Congress was held at 
Harvard University. John D. Long presided. 
The speakérs were President Eliot of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Montet of Geneva, Professor Fleiderer of Ber- 
lin, and Professor Frances G. Peabody of Harvard. 

The next International Congress is to be held in 
1910. probably in Berlin. R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
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WAR AND THE WORKERS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


Whether or not we may have any leaning toward 
or even sympathy with what we may suppose to 
be the aims and methods of the Socialists, yet as 
a people with deep-rooted conviction as to war we 
cannot but feel an interest in their work in favor 
of international peace. 

In an editorial in * The Worker (New York) 

written on the opening day of the International 
Congress of the Socialists at Stuttgart, Germany, 
in Eighth month last, Algernon Lee wrote: 
‘‘that the ‘burning question’ would be that of Militarism 
and International conflicts; that of course it was well 
understood that all Socialists are antimilitarists and that 
the party in every country will in the future, as it has in 
the past, use its influence to combat militarism in general 
and in particular to prevent war being precipitated by the 
conflict of capitalist interests and the intrigues of the 
politicians and the military cliques.’’ 

Resolutions on the subject were brought to the 
Stuttgart Congress by the French and the German 
delegations. The ablest leaders, including eminent 
members of the parliaments of the principal na- 
tions of Europe, debated the question. The reso- 
lution as finally adopted received the endorsement 
of all from the extremest and most obstreperous 
anti-militarists including Herve, who has suffered 
imprisonment and severe persecution for his re- 
fusal to have any part in the militarism of France, 
to the practical statesman, Bebel of the German 
Reichstag. This resolution states that 

‘*The Congress considers it to be the duty of the work- 
ing classes, and especially of their parlimentary repre- 
sentatives, to fight with all their might against the mili- 
tary and naval armaments, not to grant any money for 
such purposes, pointing out at the same time the class 
character of bourgeois society and the real motives for 
keeping up the antagonisms, between nations, and further 
to imbue the young people of the working classes with the 
Socialist spirit of universal brotherhood and with class 
consciousness. ’’ 

The historic cases in which the organized work- 
ing people have already, even at the present stage 
of their movement for their own emancipation, 
actually prevented the breaking out of wars are 
reviewed: 

**As, for instance, the understanding arrived at be- 
tween the English and the French trade unions after the 
Fachoda crisis which served to assure peace and to re- 
establish friendly relations between England and France; 
the action of the Socialist parties in the German and 
French parliaments during the Morocco crisis; the public 
demonstrations organized for the same purpose by the 
French aud German Socialists; the common action of the 
Austrian and Italian Socialists who met at Trieste in 
order to ward off a conflict between the two states; furth- 
er the vigorous intervention of the Socialist workers of 


* The Worker is published at 15 Spruce St., New York 
city. The resolution is given in full in the issue of Ninth 
month 25th, as is that of the French and of the German 
national conventions. Two cents per copy. 
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Sweden in order to prevent an attack against Norway and 
lastly, the heroic sacrifices and fights of the masses of 
Socialist workers and peasants of Russia and Poland ris- 
ing against the war provoked by the government of the 
Tsar, in order to put an end to it and to make use of the 
crisis for the emancipation of their country and of the 
working classes. All these efforts show the growing 
power of the proletariat and its increasing desire to main- 
tain peace by its energetic intervention.’’ 


The plan of action is educational. 

‘*The action of the working classes will be the more 
successful, the more the mind of the people has been pre- 
pared by an unceasing propaganda, and the more the labor 
parties of the different countries have been stimulated 
and drawn together by the International.’’ 

‘The Congress further expresses its conviction that 
under the pressure exerted by the proletariat the practice 
of honest arbitration in all disputes will take the place of 
the futile attempts of the bourgeois governments, and 
that in this way the people will be assured the benefit of 
universal disarmament which will allow the enormous re- 
sources of energy and money wasted, by armaments and 
by wars to be applied to the progress of civilization.’’ 

Had the declaration ended here it might have 
done no more than place those who drew it up and 
voted for it among the pious dreamers who love 
peace but do not pursue it to any purpose. But 
working men are accustomed to doing the work of 
the world. They are not content with having 


convictions. To quote the resolution once more: 

‘*In case of war being imminent, the working classes 
and their parliamentary representatives in the countries 
concerned shall be bound, with the assistance of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, to do all they can do to prevent 
the breaking out of the war, using for this purpose the 
means which appear to them the most efficacious, and 
which must naturally vary according to the acuteness of 
the struggle of classes, and to the general political condi- 
tions. Incase war should break out notwithstanding, 
they shall be bound to intervene for its being brought to a 
speedy end, and to employ all their forces for utilizing 
the economical and political crisis created by the war, in 
order to rouse the masses of the people and to hasten the 
downbreak of the predominance of the capitalist class.’’ 

The significance of the declarations is that they 
are the expression of men and women organized in 
militant political parties in all the more advanced 
civilized countries, that they are carrying on an 
effective educational propaganda that succeeds in 
reaching the masses of the people, that they are 
not only effectively organized and active in every 
country but are bound together into a united inter- 
national body that knows no boundary lines that 
can make fellow workers into enemies of one an- 
other, that they not only are ready to face perse- 
cution and suffering for their principles but have 
done so and are doing so. 


Workmen have always realized, however feebly 
and vaguely they may have expressed it, that it is 
they who in all ages have borne the heaviest bur- 
den of privation and suffering imposed on the 


world by the military spirit. —Jane Addams, 
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NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS. VI. 

We left the cars at Nicanor, a lumber camp on 
the edge of the swamp, and where that anomalous 
section trends westward and borders agricultural 
lands yielding well of cotton and peanuts, and 
where there are some good corn fields. A unique 
condition in this far east country, to say nothing 
of a country held by Friends for two centuries, 
and where they have madea new start in religious 
work, is that its wilderness, known as the Dismal 
Swamp, is infested by bears which steal out in 
the night and kill pigs, goats and calves, even 
attack cattle. So dense and marshy is this wil- 
derness that human beings can scarcely get 
through it, and the dogs who can, are easily dis- 
posed of, but sometimes the aggrieved farmers let 
patience be in abeyance to the surmounting of ob- 
stacles with the result that sometime ago two 
bears were killed. The swampy condition of the 
country renders direct communication difficult, as 
the roads crossing the railway are sometimes six 
miles apart. 

Among Friends the family of Whites is numer- 
ous here. We met Robert F. and Elizabeth E. at 


Guilford and it was at their hospitable home, near 
Nicanor, where we made a temporary halt and 
from where, after dinner, Robert took us to visit 
Piney Woods meeting, seven miles away. The in- 


tervening country is sandy and level, with woods 
of oak and second growth pine. A remarkable 
white oak stood on the roadside, 20 feet in cir- 
cumference, three feet from the ground, and with 
an extreme foliage spread of 100 feet. Ina mile 
we passed Up River Meeting-house, established 
forty years ago, of which our hostess is the re- 
corded minister. It isa branch of Piney Woods 
Monthly numbering altogether 300 members. There 
besides a Bible school, as they here term a First- 
day school, is a missionary society of 81 members 
—and this in the sight of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, and in hearing of its bears, if they growled 
sufficiently loud. Like most country churches 
here it is in a lonely place, but that does not affect 
them numerically. It is a plain building, lately 
painted. Just beyond we passed a Methodist and 
a Baptist church. The first was on the edge of a 
woods and here an old fashioned revival was be- 
ing held. The grove abounded in people and ve- 
hicles, and among these were twenty carts used 
as carriages. These were springless, with bodies 
five feet long and two and a half high, and drawn 
by the small horses of the country. The saddles 
of wood were underlaid with folded blankets. 
We met a belated family in one of these carts in 
which four girls were standing, while a boy was 
driving. The girls were fair looking and neatly 
but plainly dressed, and were happy in their rude 


carryall, for happiness is only relative, and as far 
as goodness is concerned, on their heavenly road 
will pass the human freight of many an automo- 
bile. There was certainly a touch of Arcadia and 
forefather’s day in what we saw in this woods, 
with the preparation for dinner and the leading 
of horses to water to an old time draw well, with 
its curb and slanting pole, in which procession the 
minister was his own hostler, intensified by 
thoughts of the bears in the shadowing swamp 
woods and the possibility of scoffing boys among 
the revivalists. 

Just beyond here we came to the village of Bel- 
videre, where there is an advanced Friends’ 
school under care of the Yearly Meeting, and 
which has upwards of a hundred pupils. Farther 
on we came to the Perquimans River, the ap- 
proach to which was over low land overflowed by 
the tide, the late ebbing of which had left the 
road muddy. For foot passengers there was a 
walk one plank wide and 600 feet long laid on 
planted logs and two feet above ground. The 
river was a sluggish stream discolored with the 
stains of swamp root and crossed by a draw 
bridge, as it is navigable for small craft, and on 
which logs are floated to a saw mill at the cross- 
ing. 

A short distance farther on was Piney Woods 
Meeting-house. We had expected to find an 
ancient looking building, but it had been painted 
and repaired by Northern Friends, so that its fifty 
years of age was hidden. The seats were com- 
fortable and the galleries old style, which are dis- 
continued in all new meetings; some of the old 
ones even being changed by having the high seats 
and partitions torn out and a reading desk placed 
in one end. The building is 35 x 60; and Eastern 
Quarterly Meeting is held here alternately with 
Rich Square, some 50 miles off. A curiosity is 
here in the way of wagonsheds, which we had 
seen at none of the country meetings, blankets 
being thought sufficient for the horses in wintry 
weather. Wood stoves are invariably used for 
heating purposes. In the late separation the 
larger body, as it is called, secured this house, the 
Separatists, as the conservatives are termed, to the 
number of thirty or forty erecting a new place of 
worship, situated further up the road. Its minis- 
ter is a youngish man named Chappell. This con- 
gregation, with another at Rich Square, compose 
a second Yearly Meeting of North Carolina. 
The Separatists do not number over 300 out of the 
6,500 Friends of the state, although many who are 
unorganized sympathize with them. The Eastern 
Quarter of the larger branch numbers 400 and 
has three congregations and two recorded minis- 
ters, Walter White having charge of Piney 
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Woods. During the Civil War the membership 
was much reduced from emigration and other 
causes arising from persecutions and discourage- 
ment. In 1863 the Yearly Meeting was reduced 
to 1,080 members, over 18 years old; a loss of 
nearly one half in 12 years. Piney Woods shared 
this loss and now rejoices in its gains with the 
rest of the Yearly Meeting. 

THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


Newtown, Pa. 


THE FIVE YEARS MEETING—A FORECAST. 
[Editorial in The American Friend. ] 


The Five Years Meeting will open in Richmond, 
Ind., at 7.30 o’clock on the 15th of next month. 
It will be composed of official delegates from New 
England, New York, Canada, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Wilmington, Indiana, Western, Kansas, 
Iowa, Oregon and California Yearly Meetings, 
with a fraternal delegation from London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings, anda group of Friends 
from Philadelphia, who will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by the meeting, as has been the custom in 
the past. It will thus be the most august gather- 
ing of Friends since the Richmond Conference, 
twenty years ago. 

Since that date there has been a marked ad- 
vance in all that concerns our branch of the 
Church. Our syiritual message is clearer and 
stronger, our practical work more adequate, our 
meeting3, both in city and country, are more vital 
and dynamic. Our educational institutions have 
more than doubled their assets, and their influ- 
ences and power have increased in like propor- 
tion. Our missionary work was then in the infant 
stage; now it has grown to be one of the most 
virile features of our spiritual activity. Our 
Bible schools have gained enormously in their 
effectiveness and are now genuine feeders to the 
life and growth of the church. Our young people 
are interested in the affairs and concerns of the 
Church to an extent hardly equaled since the days 
of primitive Quakerism. There has been a de- 
cided advance in concentration of forces, in unity 
of work and purpose. The Five Years Meeting, 
organizing these many Yearly Meetings into one 
body, in itself is a distinct step ahead; for Amer- 
ican Quakerism from Atlantic to Pacific feels 
itself one in a sense quite unknown twenty years 
ago. 

There is, to be sure, a debit side to the account, 
but on the whole the gain is clear. The Five 
Years Meeting of 1907 meets ona higher level 
than the conference of 1887. Its task is not so 
critical and ticklish;.its problems are of a more 
practical nature, and the controversial element is 
much less in evidence. 
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But nevertheless this Five Years Meeting will 
be an occasion of the very first importance, as 
momentous, and as big with significance as any 
gathering of Friends on this continent. Those 
who are watching the signs know perfectly well 
that we have come to one of those mysterious in- 
cubation times which appear in the history of all 
people when the issue is settled, whether the body 
is to contract or expand its functions and powers. 

There are many young Friends who are wonder- 
ing whether there is any large future for our 
branch of the Church, whether they can with 
hope and confidence give their faith and allegi- 
ance without reserve to its cause, whether, with 
so many chances open where they can make their 
lives count, they can afford to devote themselves 
and their all to this church and its mission. They 
are eagerly watching to see how this meeting, 
made up of the very flower of American Quaker- 
ism will rise to the occasion, whether it will prove 
equal to the demands of the times with its face to 
the front, or petty and halting with its face turned 
backward. We have ourselves good hope and 
faith that the Meeting will mark an epoch in our 
generation, and that it will open a vista toward 
larger possibilities. 

But if that hope is to be fulfilled everybody 
must go to it ina large and consecrated spirit. 
Fortunately there are no parties and no sectional 
jealousies. The best and wisest person for the 
position in the list of delegates should be chosen 
clerk, and he should have the loyal support of the 
entire body. The impact and power of the meet- 
ing on the church and on the world should be up- 
permost in the thought and prayers of all. Let 
us make the Five Years Meeting of 1907 a date to 
reckon by. R. M. J. 


POOR FATHER PENN. 
[From The Public (Chicago). ] 


Again Philadelphia forges to the front! Occu- 
pying a unique position, ina class of her own 
creating, the notoriously corrupt and contented 
municipality turns away 5,000 children from its 
school house doors and places 15,000 more on half 
time. These figures include only the children ap- 
plying for an education. What would the figures 
have been if all of the children who are at present 
violating the compulsory education law were_ 
brought within the fold? Unexpected? No, the 
rush has become a yearly event in the quaint old 
Quaker City. Lacking a few elements of detail, 
the editors might set up the story every August 
for publication the following September. 

And those unlucky children who secure places 
in the schools? ‘‘Hard is the hand of fate, and 
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biting is its blow.’’ In his report to the Board of 
Education last June, the new Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, said: ‘‘It is a 
fact that the children are sitting on broken 
benches, that they are sitting on boards in the 
aisles between benches, that they are sitting on 
boxes, that they are sitting on window sills, and 
that in some cases they are actually sitting on the 
floor, in the schools of Philadelphia. All of these 
conditions I have personally, and with great dis- 
tress to myself, been obliged in the last four 
months to witness. We are prepared within a 
fortnight at any time to lay before you a list of 
schools which have furniture that any fair minded 
individual would pronounce unfit for the use of the 
children. Speaking well within the facts, it is 
safe to say that there are at least 25,000 such 
desks in the schools of Philadelphia.’’ And this 
is a city with a population of a million and a half 
the greatest manufacturing center in the world! 

But look ye, merry men all, there is no lack of 
money in this good city. It is but two months 
since the City Fathers of their own free will and 
purpose gave $50,000 (public money) to entertain 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, and 
then added $10,000 to make merry with the Patri- 
otic Order of the Sons of America. Sixty thou- 
sand dollars! It would have replaced every soap 
box and window sill, and well worn patch of floor, 
with a modern school bench. But the City Fathers 
are wary. No such extravagance as_ school 
benches will be charged to their account while 
lemon boxes and candy pails are to be had. No, 
no; nought but plaster of Paris and gilt and tinsel 
and parade will suffice, for when was a man such 
an ass as to eat corn bread and molasses in the 
presence of roasting turkey and champagne? O 
Father, Father Penn, couldst thou but see thy 
child! 


A WOMANS’ HOSPITAL IN SHANGHAI. 


In a letter in your paper under date of Ninth 
month 14th, I see what seems like a mistake. 

Tong Sing Kow writes of the lack of hospitals 
of high class in Shanghai and of there being none 
there where he could take his wife for operation. 
I think he could not have known of the Margaret 
Williamson Hospital at the West Gate, Shanghai, 
entirely non-sectarian under the control of the 
Woman’s Union Board and exclusively for Chinese 
women and children. They take the very poor 
but have private rooms as well for the rich, and 
are in such good repute thata few years ago, 
when a fine new building was destroyed by fire, 
so much money was contributed by their wealthy 
Chinese friends that they did not have to send to 
America for funds torebuild. Physicians of great 


ability and experience are in charge and opera- 
tions have been performed there that made astir 
even in the medical world of to-day. 

They have helped the famine sufferers and dis- 
tributed funds and find great use for the fees col- 
lected from wealthy patients and money sent from 
America in a daily clinic of from two hundred to 
four hundred patients of the absolutely destitute 
class who come from hundreds of miles around 
and must frequently be kept for weeks or months 


in the wards. Mary W. TRISCUM. 
253 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. 


THESE COLLEGE DAYS. 


In the beginning of these college days it is well 
for the young men and young women, who are 
leaving homes where hard working parents econo- 
mize that they may be educated, to carefully dis- 
criminate between the college career that is the 
study opportunity, a time for hard though joyous 
work, happy thougn serious thinking, and the col- 
lege career that isa social function, a season of 
fun and hilarity, a merry round of fraternity or 
sorority, dissipation and social confidences. There 
is a time to dance, doubtless, but there is alsoa 
time for study, and mental growth and spiritual 
strength come not from confusing these two 
times. Even though the economy ot time and 
strength is defied, there still remains the economy 
of dimes and dollars which ought to rest heavily 
on the conscience of the young man or young 
woman who is living on the sweating toil of 
drudging father and mother at home. —Unity. 


VALUABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PEACE 
CAUSE. 

The great Congress of Esperantists at Cam- 
bridge, which followed immediately upon the 
Summer Schools, appears to have been extremely 
successful. Some thirteen hundred were in at- 
tendance, about half of whom were foreigners 
and all could easily make themselves understood 
one to another. The more the language is exam- 
ined, the more does the inventor, Dr. Zamenhof, 
appear to have accomplished'the impossible. A 
priori, anyone would say that an artificial lan- 
guage could be nothing more than a convenient 
business code, incapable of expressing poetry or 
any delicate shades of thought. But there isa 
growing volume of testimony that poetry can be 
written in Esperanto. We are informed that 
Hamlet has been translated into it, and success- 
fully. The Esperantist who will translate Brown- 
ing will convince us wholly. In any case, the 
new language shows signs of being a most valuable 
acquisiton to the Peace cause. —British Friend. 
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NEBUCHADREZZARS’ PRAYER. 


O, eternal Sovereign, Lord of everything that 
exists, as it seemeth good unto thee direct the 
name of the king, whom thou lovest, whose name 
thou hast called. Lead him in the right path. I 
am the prince who is obedient unto thee, the 
creature of the land. Thou hast created me: the 
governing of mankind thou hast entrusted to me. 
According to thy grace, O Lord, which thou hast 
bestowed upon all mankind, cause me to love thy 
sublime dominion. The fear of thy God-head 
divinity implant in my heart, yea, grant unto me 
whatsoever seemeth good unto thee, O thou who 
hast created my life. 


Clay’s Light on the Old Testament from Babel. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 42. Tenth month 20th. 
THE CAPTURE OF JERICHO. 


GOLDEN TExT.—According to your faith be it done unto 
you. Matt. 9:29. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Joshua 6: 8-20. 


After the Israelites had crossed the Jordan the 
priests bearing the ark followed them. They en- 
camped on the other side of the river, and before 
entering upon the work of conquest all the males 


were circumcised. During the wanderings in the 
wilderness this Hebrew custom had not been ob- 
served, and as all the men who had left Egypt 
had died, the men who were now living were not 
looked upon as clean until this rite had been per- 
formed. When the ceremony had been entirely 
completed they named the place where they were 
encamped Gilgal, which means rolling, for they 
felt that now Jehovah had rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt from them. 

While they were encamped at Gilgal they kept 
the passover on the fourteenth day of the month. 
On the day of the passover they ate unleavened 
cakes and parched grain, and on the morrow they 
partook of the produce of the land, which means 
that they took possession of the grain that had 
been stored by the people of the country, after the 
manner of conquerors. The narrative tells us that 
when they began to eat of the fruit of the land of 
Canaan no more manna was sent them. 

While Joshua was by Jericho he had a vision of 
a man standing opposite to him with a drawn 
sword in his hand who told him that he had come 
as the prince of the host of Jehovah. Then 
Joshua fell on his face and said ‘‘What saith my 
lord unto his servant?’’ And the prince said unto 
Joshua, ‘‘Put off thy shoe from off thy foot: for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy.”’ 

After these events the Israelites surrounded 
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Jericho so that no one could come in or go out. 
Then Jehovah told Joshua just how to proceed in 
order to take the city. Our lesson tells how they 
followed these directions, and how the city fell 
into their hands. 

In the revised version the 18th verse reads: 
“‘But as for you, only keep yourselves from the 
devoted thing, lest when ye have devoted it, ye 
take of the devoted thing; so would ye make the 
camp of Israel accursed, and trouble it.’’ Devoted 
here means given to God’s use. 

After the walls fell down, the Israelites, in ac- 
cordance with the savage warfare of their time, 
killed men, women, children and animals and 
burned the city. They spared only Rahab and her 
family. Rahab afterward married a Hebrew and 
was one of the ancestors of David. Before burn- 
ing the city they took out the silver and 2old, and 
the vessels of brass and iron and put them into 
the treasury of the house of Jehovah. Before the 
Hebrews had reached Canaan the people of that 
country had heard how greatly they had been 
favored by Jehovah. The stories of the crossing 
of the Jordan and the taking of Jericho passed 
rapidly from mouth to mouth, and the Canaanites 
were so much afraid of the Hebrews that the con- 
quest was made much easier than it would have 
been. 

From the fall of Jericho we may learn the lesson 
of perseverance. If the Israelites had walked 
around the city but once the inhabitants would not 
have been terrified. For seven days in succession 
they did the same thing, and on the seventh day 
they marched around seven times. During all 
this time they had faith that in the end the vic- 
tory would be theirs. We may look upon Jericho 
as typical of some of the great evils against which 
we are waging war. Fora long time we see no 
more result of our efforts than the Israelites saw 
when they had circled the wall twelve times, but 
at the end of the thirteenth round the victory was 
theirs. . Just now the friends of peace and arbi- 
tration are feeling discouraged because so little 
outward progress has marked the sessions of the 
second Hague Conference. They cannot measure 
the hidden spiritual forces that are working 
silently and if they will keep right on until seven 
conferences have been held, there will comea 
time when the nations will agree to disarm and 
armies and navies will be known only in history. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Our Jerichos. 
sults of the Second Hague Conference. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES—How far was Jeri- 
cho from the Jordan River? Who else had a vision simi- 
lar to that of Joshua and when and where? Are some 
spots of ground holier than others? What is meant by 
holy ground? 


Re- 
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Eprrors: R, BARCLAY SPICER, 
Lyp1a H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIzABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 12, 1907. 


THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP. 


In these days of the drawing together of sects, ap- 
parently in many cases with no other good reason 
than the pure love of fellowship, it is fitting that 
those who have real kinship and oneness of pur- 
pose, though differing in origin, traditions, terri- 
tory and methods, should get together and learn 
to work together. 

The International Congress of Religious Liber- 
als, held this year in Boston and having had be- 
fore but three meetings at intervals of two years, 
made clear two things: on the one hand, the great 
essential unity of all the participating denomina. 
tions and religious movements of widely separated 
parts of the world as to principles and attitude to- 
ward the culture of the spiritual life; and on the 
other, the strangeness, self-containedness—the 
loneliness—of these denominations and movements 
with reference to one another. The American 
Unitarians in their National Conference every 
two years and in their ‘“‘May Meetings’’ every 
year in Boston, have learned well the art of get- 
ting themselves together and of holding confer- 
ences. The whole success of the International 
Congress was due to them. It was their Con- 
gress. The rest of us together with the foreign 
delegates were their guests. Nothing could have 
been devised to show better the need for the lib- 
eral bodies of this country as well as of the world 
to get acquainted with each other and to learn to 
counsel together and, where there is a field for it 
to work together. The American and English 
Unitarians were of course well acquainted. They 
also some time since discovered and have been 
cultivating the acquaintance of the ancient Uni- 
tarian churches of Hungary. They have also an 
interchange of interest and fellowship with the 
Bramah Somaj of India. There is too, an interest 


and close sympathy on the part of all of us toward 
the scholars who had come as representatives of 
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books have been the inspiration of our leaders. 
There is the same sort of tie between the smaller 
bodies of liberals in this country and the Ameri- 
can and English Unitarians. But aside from this 
the different bodies whose representatives met in 
Boston were far greater strangers to each other 
than some of us are with evangelical bodies with 
whom we are accustomed to meet on various occa- 
sions for the furtherance of certain common pur- 
poses. We were all simply guests in the house of 
our good friends the Boston Unitarians. Even 
they did not know us well enough to make us feel 
entirely at ease with one another nor to make us 
fuse into one great working congress. 

The Boston Congress, however, not only brought 
out the great need and the great opportunity of 
the religious liberals of the world in this matter 
of learning to work together; it was a success, 
not merely in its great program and its splendid 
hospitality; genuine progress was made toward a 
better and wider and an effective world union of 
those who are interested in the religion of the 
spirit and the spread of it among men. It is now 
for us to follow up the acquaintance, to keep post- 
ed as to the liberal movements in all countries and 
particularly those of our own country. In this 
way, together with a careful study of the proceed- 
ings of the Boston Congress, we may prepare the 
way for the next International Congress to be 
held in three years. 


From the Normal and Industrial School for 
colored people at Aiken, S. C., in which Friends 
have taken an interest, some of whom have been 
its main standbys, Martha Schofield writes: 
‘“‘When our burden seems greater than we can 
bear we turn to human companionship as well as 
the Higher Power. For more than forty years it 
has been one continual happy effort to keep the 
Schofield School running and out of debt. The 
last was a necessity for my own peace of mind 
for it always seemed to my inward sense that a 
debt would blur communion with the Giver of All 
Good. With all that we have done, and those who 
have been here could see some of the results, I 
am now sorely troubled and crippled for the want 
of funds. We are using the new hall with many 
things unfinished. They can wait but plumbing 
and lighting must be done. A bill of $110 insur- 
ance has just come in, $150 is needed now to meet 
expense of connecting both buildings with city 
sewers and other necessities. Many smaller bills 
I do not want to pay out of subscriptions to pay 
teachers. Perhaps my conscience is too particular, 
but I have always tried never to use adollar given 
for one purpose for another. Our business man- 
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ager is detained in Illinois by illness in the family 
and my duties are doubled until I wonder if He 
who has borne me up through a generation of ex- 
perience is permitting my faith to be tested, as 
even faith will not carry the burden that presses 
day and night of a debt on the school that bears 
my name. It will take a thousand dollars to quiet 
the inward turmoil that takes strength from work. 
Good Samuel Marshall was my largest subscriber 
for running expenses and others have passed on 
who were helpers. 


Only by giving play to the instinct of growth in 
his being which impels him to help his fellows 
may a man work out the divine purpose within 
him. — William Allen White. 








FRIENDLY INTERCHANGE. 


The Central Committee of our General Confer- 
ence at its recent meetings directed its officers to 
send to all the yearly meetings of Friends in this 
country and Canada and in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, notice of the time and purposes of the Gen- 
eral Conference to be held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
and to invite their members to attend and mingle 
with us at that time. No request was made as to 
sending delegates, the intention being to leave 
them entirely free to send fraternal delegates or 
simply for individuals to attend as they felt 
drawn. To have fraternal delegates from any or 
all of these bodies would be most heartily wel- 
comed and the sending of them by any of the 
bodies of Friends with whom we have had no 
fraternal relations since 1827-29 would be appre- 
ciated. We felt a concern, however, not to put 
any of these Friends in an embarassing position 
in cases where way might not open for anything 
that might be construed by some as endorsement 
or recognition of the attitude of many of our 
members toward certain matters of doctrine. 


When our invitation was received by Indiana | 


Yearly Meeting at the recent sessions in Rich- 
mond (East Main Street), Ind., it was proposed 
that not only those Friends who felt an interest to 
do so attend as individuals, but that the Yearly 
Meeting name some Friends to attend as fraternal 
delegates by way of recognition of those interests 
which we have in common, particularly philan- 
thropic work and efforts for social improvement. 
Dissent was expressed by Friends who, feeling a 
deep concern for soundness of view as to the fun- 
damental doctrines of evangelical Christianity, be- 
lieved that their attitude toward these doctrines 
would be compromised and that their Friends 
would be put in the position of countenancing the 
doctrinal attitude of members of our body of 
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Friends, if any official notice were taken of the 


invitation and especially if fraternal delegates 
were named to attend the Conference. But others 
took the view that such Friendly interchange 
would not be any departure from their position 
nor any recognition of agreement with us as to 
doctrinal points. Professor Elbert Russell of 
Earlham College is reported in the local and in 
the Indianapolis papers as making a strong appeal 
for the acceptance of the invitation, by the nam- 
ing of delegates. ‘‘We are not laying down our 
testimony to the divinity of Jesus Christ,’’ said 
he ‘‘by accepting this invitation to go with Hicks- 
ite Friends and discuss matters for the good of 
humanity in general. Tous who are young, the 
bitterness of the Hicksite separation is unknown 
and if there is asingle point in common upon 
which we can get together in serving Jesus 
Christ, we should feel it our conscientious duty to 
sodo. I hope that the bitterness of a family 
quarrel of years ago will not blind us to our Chris- 
tian duty, or make us lose sight of the spirit of 
forgiveness when it comes to doing a common 
work for the Master.’’ 

James B. Unthank, formerly president of Wil- 
mington College, gave warm endorsement of 
these views. He said that Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing did ‘‘not compromise itself relative to its doe- 
trinal views in uniting with the Hicksite Friends 
in a mission which it was expressly stated was to 
consider matters in which all Christians should be 
interested. I think it would be a matter of 
Christian courtesy to unite with any denomination 
of Christians in such a worthy undertaking.’’ 
Allen Jay and others spoke in favor of extending 
the hand of good fellowship. The meetings held 
in the past years in which the two bodies of 
Friends joined in the consideration of great ques- 
tions of common interest were spoken of as show- 
ing that there was no compromising of distinctive 
views, that in fact there had been great benefit 
as the work of reform in which Friends of all 
names are interested had been forwarded by such 
joint conferences. 

‘‘Without a trace of bitterness, therefore,’’ says 
a Richmond paper, ‘‘it was settled that fraternal 
delegates, two in number, should be appointed to 
the Winona Conference. This was done without 
a single evidence of anything but the most kindly 
feeling for both sides, and the conclusion was 
reached with the utmost good feeling prevailing 
among all who had participated.”’ 














The things that make men alike are stronger 
and more primitive than the things that separate 
—Jane Addams, 


them. 
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the part of the college to follow ‘‘the worldly 


JEANES’ BEQUEST. 


Being interviewed as to his views on the be- 
quest by Anna Jeanes of a presumably large en- 
dowment to Swarthmore on condition that inter- 
collegiate athletic contests be no more engaged in, 
a Friend is reported in the papers as saying, ‘‘Of 
course, if the amount of such a bequest were very 
large we might give it some consideration, but I 
think that we would very much prefer to have our 
sports.”’ ' 

Another Friend is reported in the same paper 
as saying, ‘‘Personally, I would be inclined, al- 
though doubtful, to accept Miss Jeanes’ condition, 
provided the money entailed were great enough.’’ 
In an editorial note the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
called attention to an unquestionable value of 
athletics in the general activities of a college and 
said, ‘‘Swarthmore would conceivably lose some 
of its attraction to many students who now go 
there if it were definitely excluded from these 
contests. If the offered endowment, however, is 
The 


adequate, it may compensate for the loss. 
problem is not so much ethical as financial.’’ 

Others, in discussing the matter, do not seem to 
be so clear as to whether the question is one of 
principle or one of financing the college—or a 


happy mixture of both. From letters we have 
received it seems that many Friends feel strongly 
that athletics, at least football, and particularly 
intercollegiate interchange of games and sports 
are wrong, and that it is particularly inconsistent 
for a Friends’ college to have them—that the abo- 
lition of intercollegiate sports is a matter of right 
and wrong, and yet urge that this large bequest 
makes it just the time now to decide for the 
right. One Friend writes, ‘‘To think that 
Friends would allow competitive athletics, especi- 
ally football, has been to me repulsive. I hope to 
see your paper come out in strong language in 
favor of acceptance of the gift with its provi- 
sions. This will not interfere with the students 
having enough exercise to keep them healthy, but 
it will place our Society in the front rank of reli- 
gious bodies in opposition to the game that isa 
twin to pugilism in brutality and rowdyism. 
Friends should lead a simple life and try to get 
back to the good practice of our ancestors who 
had real zeal and earnestness sufficient to fill our 
meeting-houses.’” Another Friend writes com- 
mending an editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger 
on ‘‘Intercollegiate Athletics in the Balance’’ as 
‘‘a sane, dignified statement of the principles of 
Quakerism” and calls attention to ‘‘the expecta- 
tions our profession has made possible.’’ This 
Friend speaks of the bequest as a ‘‘test’’ of faith- 
fulness, and earnestly deplores any tendency on 


high-way of expediency’’ (that is refusing the 
bequest and going on with athletics,) instead of 
following the ‘‘Friendly foot-path of right’’ (ac- 
cepting the gift and ruling out athletics.) ‘‘That 
Swarthmore may come out of this test ‘tried and 
true,’ an institution wholly worthy the name 
‘Friendly,’ is my earnest desire.’’ 

On the other hand a writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger who signs himself ‘‘A Believer in Athlet- 
ics,’’ writes: 

‘The question of their retention or prohibition 
is one that should have been settled long ago en- 
tirely on its merits, without reference to a large 
or small reward for settling it in favor of or 
against the sports. If they are right and conduc- 
ive to the highest purposes of education they 
should be retained; if their influence is bad, if 
they do not aid in the work of education, they 
ought to be prohibited.’’ 

Another in the same paper writes, ‘‘ Aside from 
every other consideration in the Swarthmore- 
Jeanes will situation and back of all is this para- 
mount issue: To what extent will we continue to 
allow wealth to dictate the policy of our institu- 
tions? The people are waiting for the verdict. 
It is a most momentous matter in this land of 
ours. Will our great political, educational and 
religious institutions continue to bend the knee to 
the almighty dollar, when probaby no other power 
in heaven or earth could make them bend even so 
much as their little finger? It is not a million 
dollars that is at stake, but a great principle.’’ 

A Friend in the West writes, ‘‘I could wish she 
might have left it with her strong desire that they 
would heed her request to discontinue the inter- 
collegiate contests. Some reforms in regard to 
athletics may be desirable but it is not well to tie 
the hands of future generations.”’ 

The editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger re- 
ferred to above says: 

It must be remembered that Swarthmore College is one 
of a number of educational agencies proudly identified 
with Philadelphia and its neighborhood, In the University 
of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, Haverford and Bryn Mawr 
we have a group of institutions engaged in a large public 
work, Their cultural service has been important for 
many years, All have needs that are great, and they are 
all particularly deficient in the means of endowing profes- 
sorships, drawing and holding teachers of high rank and 
making themselves intellectual factors in truth as well as 
in name. Money in plenty is at hand for rearing build- 
ings which it is expensive to maintain. The call now is 
for funds to develop the spiritual rather than the material. 
Nowhere else in this country is there so inviting an oppor- 
tunity as in the beautiful suburbs of this city to establish 
an intellectual centre which will attract students from all 
parts of the world. 

This dream is in the way of being realized at Swarth- 
more if there is wisdom enough in the counsels of the col- 
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lege to put the corrupting influences of competitive sport 
behind it and to face the future confidently on other lines. 
The playing of baseball and football and the track and 
field games have become crying evils in colleges, as Presi- 
dent Eliot, President Butler and many others have often 
asserted with warm pleas fur reform. Players at many 
colleges, particularly in football, are sought and bought; 
prolonged training interferes with study by the men on 
the teams, and on the days of important contests there is 
a festival of excitement which involves the entire student 
body. Games cease to be sport. The valuable object, 
the placing of a sound mind in a sound body by physical 
exercise, is not subserved, but the managers of our insti- 
tutions of learning look on favoringly in the knowledge 
that such contests are a tremendous advertisement. Thus 
is publicity given to a college; thus are students attract- 
ed; thus are deficits made smaller for the rich men who 
are approached for contributions at the end of each educa- 
tional year. It is a choice between God and mammon, 
and a college that cannot decide a matter of this kind in 
the right way when it comes to the crossroads is not 
worthy of the name. Of course, Swarthmore will accept 
the Jeanes money under the condition named by the donor, 
if the sum is considerable enough to permit its president 
and truste2s to make it an educational institution which 
will be above the need of the claptrap and humbug of 
competitive athletics. The Society of Friends, the city of 
Philadelphia, the State of Pennsylvania and the whole 
Union will be proud of a Swarthmore College which shall 
strive alone for the development of the mind and the up- 
building of the spirit. Now what will the answer be? 


The New York Times in an editorial, says that 
this question of the discontinuance of intercollegi- 


ate athletics has ‘‘assumed an importance of the 
first magnitude in the councils of all of the col- 
leges of the land. Miss Jeanes’ gift comes at the 
‘psychological moment.’ ”’ 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


Our school year has opened again, and we hope 
that no one has forgotten Anna M. Jackson’s ap- 
peal in the Friend’s Intelligencer some time ago 
for the Southern schools. We are in especial need 
this year and we do hope that Friends will come 
to our support more than ever before. The 
$15,000, that we had for our new girls’ hall has 
not been adequate, and work has had tostop, and 
the building is hardly ready for occupancy. Our 
building expenses were enlarged by having to 
move the old hall, because we wanted that site 
for the new building. Then after the old build- 
ing was moved, its different parts had to be 
placed in order to save the structures, and that 
took $1,000 or more of our building fund. To be 
sure, it gives us a much needed stable, a cottage 
which we rent, and a larger carpenter shop, but 
it took our money now which will have to be re- 
placed. 


All of the workmen gave two days work, and 


negroes who owned teams did most of the hauling 
free of charge. We need from $3,000 to $5,000 
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right now and we beg all who can possibly spare 
a few dollars to help us in this crisis. 

I have been with Martha Schofield for two years 
and I have been surprised to find that Friends 
helped in this work so little. You do not realize 
how much money it takes to carry on a work of 
this size, but if every one would send even a small 
contribution regularly, the burden would not press 
so hard at times. 

Martha Schofield is a Friend to the heart’s core. 
Could more Friends see the school that she has 
established here, they would be proud to claim it 
as a monument representative of our beloved Soci- 
ety’s activities, and the outpouring of the life 
work of one of its members. Hence, I feel that 
as Friends the Society should give her greater 
support. I trust that this year more Friends will 
respond, and at an early date, to our urgent need 
for money both for the new building and for car- 
rying on the work as usual. 

Aiken, S. C. MARGARET EASTBURN. 


BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Burlington First-day School Union was held 
at Mansfield Ninth month 14th, a large gathering 
of people at the morning and afternoon sessions. 
The day was fine which helped to add to the at- 
tendance. The reports from all the schools in the 
Union were presented. There was an apparent 
desire that more would give the schools better 
support and attendance and not allow a few faith- 
ful ones to bear the whole burden. In all matters 
of philanthropic work there are some who do not 
appreciate and value the results that may be ac- 
complished by a devotion to the duty that we owe 
each other. The graded lesson leaves are gener- 
ally used particularly in the older classes with fine 
results, while in the younger classes some juvenile 
tracts are used. A profitable discussion, followed 
the report, indicating a desire that all should 
profit as much as possible in First-day school work 
from the experience of each other. An interest- 
ing account was given of the School for Religious 
and Social Study recently held at George School. 

The afternoon session was devoted to literary 
exercises opening with readings and recitations 
which were greatly enjoyed especially those from 
the children as it is their contribution to the Union. 

The two papers presented ‘‘Is a good name to 
be chosen rather than great riches and loving 
favor better than silver or gold,’’ and ‘‘What is 
the feeling of reuniting the two Societes?’’ These 
papers called forth animated discussion emphasiz- 
ing the great value of a good name and character 
which cannot be purchased at any cost in dollars 
and cents, only by a correct life and vocation of 
the Golden Rule. The other paper left a feeling 
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over the meeting that perhaps increased fellow- 
ship that has been growing up, may ripen into a 


complete union in the not far distant future. 
Trenton, N. J. D. W. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP BUILDING AT 
WINONA LAKE. 

The National Reform Association has pur- 
chased the building at Winona Lake, Ind., which 
was erected and last year occupied by the New 
York Bible Training School. This building will be 
dedicated next summer to its new uses as a civic 
temple, or a gathering place for the forces which 
strive for righteousness in our political life. Be- 


sides other meetings, there will be held there 
during the ten days immediately preceding the 
Winona Bible Conference, an institute for the 
study of the Christian principles of civil govern- 
ment, followed by a two days’ popular convention. 


FRIENDS IN SPOKANE. 

It is pleasant to be able to inform you of the 
awakening of interest in Friends in Spokane, our 
beautiful city of the West. Being far separated 
from our former home and kindred ties, and our 
dear Society in the East, and knowing not that 
we should meet another Friend here, we deem it 
an added cause for thankfulness to the Heavenly 
Father, who watches over the scattered flock, as 
well as the home brood, that we are being brought 
together, if only in social gatherings. There are 
said to be about twenty persons residing here, 
who were formerly identified with Friends in the 
Eastern States. The most of these have since 
united with other churches, some being active 
workers in them, so that it is not deemed likely 
that a Friends’ Society can be organized here. 
We would be glad if we could have a monthly 
Friends’ Association, at least, but all workers are 
busy with church, missionary, or temperance 
work, and we have not decided. 
tians, as Friends taught us to be, we feel drawn 
to attend some place of worship, even if the man- 
ner of them is not like our own, for the spirit of 
Christ brings a feeling of fellowship, before 
which minor differences fade. 


Beginning with a few names of Friends kindly | 


furnished me by the editors of the Intelligencer, 
and calling upon them, when others were learned 
of and called upon, (all of which was very pleas- 
ant) it was decided to meet together as a Friends’ 
Social at first. But owing to stormy weather and 
other causes, at the time of our socials, they have 
thus far been rather small, so that we have not 
decided upon any different future course. 
have all enjoyed meeting together and getting 


acquainted, and recounting memories of our loved | 
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Society, and it does us good. The assembling of 
Friends received a favorable notice from our daily 
press last week, and it seemed desirable to ac- 
quaint you of them, but I kept hoping that one of 
the others would do so. We first met one evening 
in May, at the spacious home of R. M. White, for- 
merly a Friend from Canada, and then belonging 
to Genesee Yearly Meeting. The weather being 
unpleasant, not so many persons came of the fif- 
teen or twenty who were invited. Howard Par- 
rish, formerly belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and now an active member of the Bap- 
tist Church, gave a short talk on ‘‘Friends,”’ 
which was enjoyed. Henry Lewis from Philadel- 
phia, educated in a Friends’ school there and now 
a Sabbath school worker together with the other 
young people, gave us some music and the writer 
read an article from the Intelligencer. Very nice 
refreshments were then served by Mrs. White, 
and all enjoyed the social commingling as well. 
Our social met the next month at our house, but 
owing to illness in some families, not many at- 
tended, and those present enjoyed just a social 
evening with refreshments. We were favored, 
however, with the company of Comly Harlan and 
son, Way, of San Diego, Cal., formerly Friends of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, also Hannah M. Passmore, 
a dear aged Friend from Iowa who came in from 
Moran Prairie, seven or eight miles, to attend it. 
A very pleasing personal circumstance was that 
she proved to be a first cousin of my father (John 
Trago, deceased). We had never met before. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodgins might also be mentioned; 
a good elderly couple. He was formerly a Wil- 
bur Friend of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, now a deacon 
in the Presbyterian Church here. 

The summer vacation being over, we announced 
the gathering last week, (second week in Septem- 
ber) at the pleasant home of Wm. Acuff, a leading 
citizen, whose parents were Philadelphia Friends. 
The day having been a stormy one, many were 
deterred from coming although Mrs. Wilson and 
daughter, Gurney Friends, from Kansas, came in 
from Greenacre, twelve miles distant to meet with 
Friends once more as she said; and Mrs. Gilléspie, 
formerly of England, and still a member of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, came in from the suburbs of 
the city, through dark and mud, to attend it, say- 
ing that she hadn’t known there was a Friend in 
the city except her aged mother and herself. A 
very pleasant social evening was spent with some 
profitable conversation and delicious refreshments 
partaken of. 

The next meeting will be at our home, 630 Au- 
gusta Ave., on the evening of Oct. 10th, when it 
is hoped nothing will prevent a general attend- 
S. E. M. 
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ONES’ OWN COMPANY. 


The chief conversation we all hold is with our- 
selves. We can escape from other society, but 
never from this. It is obviously, then, our busi- 
ness to make it as good as we can. Said Taine at 
twenty-one—and it is a sentiment which that par- 
ticular age might everywhere copy—‘My only 
desire is to improve myself, in order to be worth 
a little more every day, and able to look within 
myself without displeasure. I am going 
to sweep and garnish this inmost dwelling, and to 
set up in it some true ideas, some good intentions, 
and a few sincere affections.’’ Life, let us recol- 
lect, as it goes on, is a process of forming an in- 
ward society. Our actions become perpetual resi- 
dents in us, each with a note, a voice of its own. 
They insist on talking, in all places and at all 
hours. If the world contained no other incentive 
to virtue this surely in itself should be an all-com- 
pelling one. Consider. Our free will ends when 
the action is over. No volition, no energy, of ours 
can make an ill deed to discourse agreeably to us 
afterward. And no volition outside us-—of an 
enemy or of infernal powers—can silence in us the 
sweet voices that speak out of the good we have 
done. Why go without or further for our reli- 
gious proofs? Here, in the voices that sound 
from our past, in these awesome echoes of our 
deeds are made visible to us God and Eternity, 
heaven and hell. —Christian World (London). 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any book mentioned in this column, or information as to 
its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 


The Church and the Changing Order. By 
Shailer Mathews. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net.—In this volume, Prof. 
Mathews has given a very significant presenta- 
tion of what we may call the ‘‘New Orthodoxy.”’ 
And let it be clearly understood that it is ortho- 
doxy, and not Unitarianism or Universalism or 
any shade of so-called ‘‘Liberal Christianity.’’ 
It is rather what he would himself term ‘‘a rea- 
-sonable Orthodoxy—and there is such.’’ It is not 
a religion of denial. It stands on such great facts 
as, notably, the historical reality of Jesus’ life 
and the certainty of his resurrection—practically, 
as stated in the New Testament. Paul knew 
what he was about in saying that, if Jesus rose 
not from the dead, then was their faith vain. 
For this author Jesus is a historical fact, not 
merely a spirit or even a life. If Christianity is 
to be emptied of its historical content, it will soon 
be in the position of the man who found ‘‘philo- 
sophical pleasure’’ in his sudden poverty from 
declaring himself ‘‘independently poor.’’ Thus 
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the man who tries to get along without a historical 
Jesus, and his resurrection, will be ‘‘independ- 
ently poor.’’ Having said this, we must also say 
that these old bottles are full of new and very 
good wine. Is it the question of miracles? A 
very vital question for many, if not deemed so 
important by modern Unitarians, Jesus himself 
‘*is the real miracle.’’ For the rest, ‘‘all force is 
God’s force,’’ and ‘‘the distinction between natu- 
ral and supernatural is one fora debating soci- 
ety.’’ As for men in their social relations—and 
naturally the author of The Social Teaching of 
Jesus cares, if not supremely, at least very much, 
for this relation—the Church, if it is going to 
serve highly at all, ‘‘must inspire men to value 
men as Jesus valued them in the light of an im- 
pending eternity.’’ ‘‘It must teach them to do 
right by society at any cost.’’ Mr. Mathews does 
not believe that social reforms are all that is re- 
quired. ‘‘Social reform needs re-enforcement at 
just this point. It is not enough to clear up the 
slums, to build school-houses with playgrounds 

.If they ignore God, what promise is 
there of a completed social evolution?’’ Other 
topics touched upon are modern materialism, not 
merely in things, but in ideas, which is more sub- 
tle and hence far more dangerous; the changing, 
if not wholly changed, order in the position of 
woman; the attitude of indifferenee—rather than 
absolute antagonism—of the average workman to 
Christianity; the question of amusements; all these 
matters are presented with general fairness, 
often with great felicity, and sometimes with ad- 
mirable point and effectiveness. 

—Christian Register. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HYMN. 


[Written for the devotional meeting preceeding one of 
the sessions of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Boston, 1907.] 


O Prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above; 
Your far-off vision, toils, and tears, 
Now to fulfillment move! 
From tropic clime and zones of frost 
They come, of every name,— 
This, this the day of Pentecost, 
The spirits’ tongue of flame. 
One Life together we confess, 
One all-indwelling Word, 
One holy Call to righteousness 
Within the silence heard: 
One Law that guides the shining spheres 
As on through space we roll, 
And speaks in flaming characters 
On Sirais of the soul: 
One Love, unfathomed, measureless, 
An ever-flowing sea, 
That holds within its vast embrace 
Time and eternity. — Frederick L. Hosmer. 
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BIRTHS. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At White Plains, N. Y.. Tenth month 
lst, to James Janney and Mary Stuart Washburn Lippin- 
cott, a son, named James Stuart Lippincott. 


WEBSTER.—At Monroe, Nebraska, Ninth month 29th, 
to William and Nellie C. Webster, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Maude Webster. 


DEATHS. 


HART.—The Chicago papers of Ninth month 22, 1907, 
contained the following death notice. ‘‘Sarah W. Hart, 
aged 81, sister of J. M. Wanzer, D. H. Wanzer, and 
Carrie Beard, Sept. 21. Funeral 4 p.m., Monday, Sept. 
23, at 917 Monroe St. Burial near Pawling, N. Y.’’ 

This was a simple announcement, unnoticed by the 
social and political world. Some who read, might have 
said, ‘‘Eighty one years! A long life.’’ But only those 
who knew her could tell what a noble life those eighty 
one years spanned. Sister Sarah, Aunt Sarah and Friend 
Sarah, were her best beloved names. Scarcely any one 
knew her as Mrs. Hart. Yet twice had she married hap- 
pily and laid to rest two good men. 

Born in New England, reared in New York state, in her 
declining years she adopted the Middle West for her home. 

Born into the Friends’ peaceful but positive and spir- 
itual religion her life blossomed as a flower in its best en- 
vironment, She was ever led by the inner light which 
grew clearer as the years increased. Her sweet spirit of 
peace and love shone in her face and all who looked upon 
her knew there was light within. In the human sense 
she had no children but three noble women have called 
her mother and many children have felt her true mother 
sympathy and affection. Her friendship knew no age. 
The toddling child cuddled in her arms, the older one 
loved its games with her, the youth found her ever sym- 
pathetic, young manhood and womanhood felt the power 
of her love and gentleness, middle age came to her with 
joys and sorrows while old age found in her sweet com- 
panionship. Her mind was as active and happy in its 
reading as her hands were busy with their tasks, always 
in the quiet latter days busy for other people. No one 
can count the homes in which her letters have been blessed 
comfort. During many months of confinement to the 
house and several weeks of pitiful weakness she was ever 
cheerful and grateful for the least act of service done for 
her. She welcomed gladly the peaceful end which came 
to her in the home of her brother, James. 

Loving hands laid her to rest ina beautiful hillside 
cemetery at the old homestead near Pawling, New York. 
So ended the earthly pilgrimage of Sarah Wanzer Gerow 
Hart. 


POUND.—On Third-day, Ninth month 24th, Josephine 
LaFetra Pound, widow of -George Pound. Funeral from 
Friends’ Meeting-house in Plainfield, N. J., on First- 
day, Ninth month 29th. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The golden wedding of John and Ann Eliza Stringham 
of New York city, was celebrated the 29th of Ninth month 
at the home of their daughter in Glen Cove, Long Island. 
The natural pleasure of the occasion was much increased 
by the playing and singing of old songs and modern music 
of appropriate nature. A composition by one of their 
sons was recited by a grandson. A gold watch with en- 
graved monogram, an umbrella with gold initials, and 
other presents were received with many congratulations 
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and good wishes. The five children with which they have 
been blessed, the eldest 47 and youngest 26 years of age, 
were all present, and six grandchildren, ranging from 7 to 
19 years. Twenty-five years of their married life were 
spent near their birthplace in Dutchess County not far 
from Poughkeepsie. Of the 19 people who attended the 
wedding fifty years ago 12 are still living. There were 
feur brothers including the one referred to in this article 
married within six weeks and three of the couples are 
still living. Hi. Ee we 


West Philadelphia Meeting resumed its activities last 
First-day the 6th. The First-day school met at 10 a.m. 
and was well attended. The meeting for worship gathered 
at 11 a.m. The meeting-house was well filled, many 
having returned from their summer rest. Matilda Janney 
spoke on the query—If I had lived when Jesus was here 
and seen him face to face? Her message was tender and 
loving. William Webster, Jr., in earnest message em- 
phasized the thought that although we are an atom in this 
world we are divine. Sydney Yarnall was heard in earn- 
est supplication. The post cards issued by the member- 
ship committee giving a fine photograph of West Philadel- 
phia meeting-house with a notice of time of meetings and 
other information was mailed to 215 families residing 
west of the Schuykill, was favorably received. 


Reports submitted to Indiana Yearly Meeting in session 
at Richmond [East Main Street], Ind., last week as given 
in the Indianapoils News ‘‘showed that the Quaker min- 
isters, as a class, receive less pay than pastors in any 
other denomination. There is a total of 138 meetings 
within the jurisdiction of Indiana Yearly Meeting. Forty- 
one of these have pastors devoting their entire time to 
the work; sixty-eight have pastors who devote a part of 
their time, and twenty-nine are not served by regular 
pastors. The total amount paid in pastor’s salaries during 
the last year was $21,517.74, averaging about $525 for each 
of the forty-one pastors who give all their time to the 
work.’’ 


Western First-day School Union will be held at New 
Garden Meeting-house, Chester County, Pa., on 7th day, 
the 26th of this month. In addition to customary reports 
and appointment of officers for the ensuing year, George 
A. Walton will speak on ‘‘The Synoptic Gospels and How 
to Study Them,’’ The questions, ‘‘What should be the 
Aim of First-day School Work and What is the Most Vi- 
tal thing to Teach?’’ have been referred to the superin- 
tendent of each First-day school in the Union for five 
minutes’ discussion. 


Sarah B. Flitcraft of Chester, Pa., has a prospect of 
attending meeting at New Garden, Chester County, Pa., 
on First-day, Tenth month 20th. Friends are asked to give 
notice to all who are in sympathy with us in that neigh-. 
borhood. 


Stuart S. Graves has been appointed Superintendent 
of First-day school at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. This school 
opened last First-day with a good attendance. It is the 
largest Friends’ First-day School within the limits of our 
Seven Yearly Meetings. Fair Hill meeting-house is at 
Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street. The school 
meets at 2.30 p.m. The meeting follows immediately 
after at 3.30. 


The President of the Young Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia, Dr. J. Russell Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania, having felt it necessary, on account of press 
of engagements, to resign, Fred, P. Supplee has been 
made president for the unexpired term. 
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The First-day school of Frankford, Philadelphia, opened 
for the winter last First-day the 6th with thirty-five in 
attendance. Anna Denn who has been the faithful super- 
intendent, this year asked to be released from again tak- 
ing up the work, and Leslie Griscom has been appointed 
superintendent. 

The Philanthropic Committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting has arranged to hold two meetings in the interest 
of the Local Option campaign now in progress in the state 
of Delaware, One is to be held in the meeting-house at 
Mill Creek, on First-day afternoon, the 20th at 2.30. The 
second one is to be held in Odd Fellow’s Hall, Hockessin, 
on First-day afternoon, the 8rd of next month at 2.30. 
30th are to be addressed by Henry W. Wilbur. The spec- 
ial election on the question of Local Option is to be held 
on the 5th of next month. Friends living near Mill 
Creek and Hockessin or at points in Delaware accessible 
thereto are urged to give notice of these meetings and 
invite the attendance of those who are opposed to Local 
Option or doubtful on the question. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK, Clerk. 


Conference will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Camden, N.. J., on the 19th at 10.30. a.m., and 2.30 p.m. 
An address will be made by Dr. John L. Carver of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, on ‘‘Ideals of Truthfulness.’’ 


The Young Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn will hold its first meeting for the season, at 
Flushing Meeting-house, on First-day the 13th at 3.15 
p.m. The subject will be leadership and the discussion 
will be opened by Charles F. Underhill of Brooklyn. 


' The Fifth-day morning lecture at Swarthmore College 
on the 17th will be by Florence Kelley, of the Consumers’ 
League. Her subject will be ‘‘The Young Wage Earners 
and the Ballot.’’ 

The American Purity Alliance of which our Friend, Dr. 
O. Edward Janney of Baltimore is president, has secured 
commodious and attractive offices at 207 East 15th Street, 
in New York city, with Elizabeth Stover in charge as 
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secretary. All Friends who may be in the city or passing 
through will be very welcome. 


The London Friend has the following on the recent ses- 
sions of that one of the three ‘‘Ohio Yearly Meetings’’ with 
which London Yearly Meeting is in epistolary affiliation: 
‘‘This Yearly Meeting was held as usual at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, commencing on the 20th ultimo. The present 
membership is 5,816 a net lossof 99; here again the Year- 
ly Meeting has been ‘‘clearing the records.’’ The dele- 
gates to the Richmond Missionary Conference advised 
against union, anda separate constitution was accordingly 
adopted. Similarly, it was decided to send no delegate, 
either full or ‘‘fraternal’’ to the Five Years Meeting. 
Considerable exception was taken to parts of the London 
General Epistle, and it was decided-—contrary to custom 
—not to print it in the minutes. The subjects of founding 
a college where the Biblical teaching would be in accord 
with Ohio Yearly Meeting standards has been before the 
Yearly Meeting for several years. This year, after full 
discussion, the Yearly Meeting directed the College Board 
to add to the 2,000 pounds already subscribed some 5,000 
pounds or as much thereof as they thought sufficient, and 
to open a college at Hudson, Ohio, providing they could 
make arrangements to remove the Malone Training School 
from Cleveland to Hudson, thus combining the two works 
of college and training school, the board not to involve 
the Yearly Meeting in any debt.’’ 


YOUNG FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will hold 
its first meeting of the season on Second-day evening, 
Tenth month 14th at 8 o’clock. 

Interesting topics suggested at the late George School 
Conference will be discussed, together with a brief out- 
line of the pilgrimage taken by sume of our young friends 
through Maryland and Virginia. A social hour with music 
and refreshments will follow. A most cordial invitation 
is extended to all to be present, 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- | 


dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. 
than Third-day morning. ] 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS 
Philadelphia :— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 
a.m,; First-day School, at 11.45 
a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- | 


enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School. at 
10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m, 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
ll a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 
a.m. 


First-day 


They must be in not lates | 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


| ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. | 


Camden, N. J. :— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; Mid- 
week Meeting, Fourth-day at 7.30 
p.m. 

New York City :-— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn :— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 
a.m. 

Washington City: 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago :-— 

Athenaeum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 
10.45 a.m.; First-day School, at 
11.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 12th (7th-day.)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p.m. 


10th. mo. 13th (lst-day.)—Confer- 
ence under care of Concord Quarterly 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The President’s reception, held last Seventh-day even- 
ing in Somerville Hall, was well attended and every one 
present had an enjoyable evening. 


On First-day morning Dr. Martin G, Brumbaugh, Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of Philadelphia visited 
our meeting and gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘What 
we can do for our College.’’ In the afternoon of the 
same day President Swain addressed the Pennsylvania 
R. 2% Mie Crd 


The different classes have met and elected their officers 
for the semester as follows: Senior President, W. F. Rit- 
man; secretary, Eleanor Janney; treasurer, John S. Cle- 
ment: Junior President, Murat Johnson; vice president, 
Thomas Smedley; secretary, Anna Fussel; treasurer, 
Harold Roy: Sophomore, president Conrad Wickam; vice 
president, J. Austin Stone; secretary, Florence Wal- 
worth; treaurer, John White: Freshman, president, 
Marian Roberts; vice president, Thomas Hall; secretary, 
Margaret Broomell; treasurer, Elizabeth Price. 


Arrangements have been made whereby no classes will 
be held the fourth hour on Fifth-days. This hour will be 
kept open for lectures which will be given then instead of 
in the evenings. Last Fifth-day Professor Hoadley gave 
an illustrated talk on some familiar scenes around Swarth- 
more. 


The opening number of the Swarthmore College Bulletin 
has just been issued. It contains addresses given at the 
first collection by President Swain, Professor Stine, and 
Librarian Hayes. 


Beginning with this week Dean Meteer will be at hore 
in her room to all the students on Fifth-day evenings from 
7 to 8.30. 


The current number of the Political Science Quarterly 
contains a review by Professor Brooks of Die Entwicke- 
lung der deutschen stadtverfassung by Dr. Hugo Preuss, 
of the University of Berlin. The Yale Review for No- 


Meeting’s Committee on Philanthrop- 
ic Labor, in the meeting house at 
Concord, Delaware County, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m.; Joel Borton will give an 
address on ‘‘The Duty of a Citizen.’’ 809 Master Street, 


10th mo. 13th (ist-day.)—Circular — 


Meeting at Unionville, Pa., undercare ——————————>= 


WHEN YOU HAVE | 


an order for printing, whether it 
be for business cards, letter-heads, 
bill - heads, envelopes, programs, 
posters, hangers, folders, booklets 
or.a full-fledged book—bring it to 
The Biddle Press. 
glad to give you the benefit of our 
experience in producing the most 
economical, and at the same time 
the most effective piece of work 


of Western Quarterly Meeting. 


10th mo. 13th (lst-day.)—Confer- 
ence under care of Philanthropic Com- 
mittees of Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, in the meeting house at Solebury, 
Bucks County, Pa., at 10.45 a.m. 
Mary Travilla of West Chester is 
expected to be in attendance and to 
address the meeting on the subject of 
‘*Purity.’’ She also expects to attend 
meeting at 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 13th (ist-day.)—Reading 
(Exeter) Meeting, attended by mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee, at 11 a.m. Train 
leaves Reading Terminal at 9 a.m., 
Columbia Avenue at 9.08 a.m. 


10th mo. 13th (ist-day.) — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn—first meeting of the season 


possible. 


customers. 


President 
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FRANK PETTITT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 


The success of printed matter depends 
very largely upon how much thought is 
put into the proper arrangement of the 
type, the suitability of the paper to be 
used, color of ink, ete. Our advice in these 
particulars is always at the service of our 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


EDWARD T. BIDDLE 
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vember will contain an extended essay by the same writer, 
The New Unearned Increment Taxes in Germany. At the 
suggestion of Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, the latter paper has been placed upon the 
program of the National Tax Conference to be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, Eleventh month 12th, of this year and 
will also be issued later among the proceedings of the 
Conference. 


The regular college lecture course will open Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 11th with Walter Damrosch’s iecture 
recital on Siegfried. 


The Annual Conference of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the college Seventh-day Eleventh 
month 16th 1907. dG. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends Association was held at the home of Thomas A. 
Bunting, Ninth month 21st, 1907. Twenty-six members 
responded to roll call. Susan T. Moore read a sketch of 
Kipling. Current Topics were read by Abbie Taylor. 
Anna B. Taylor read ‘‘Predictions that may be relied 
upon.’’ Much interest was added to the meeting by a 
humorous recitation rendered by Edith S. Gibbs, ‘‘A 
Critical Situation’? by Mark Twain. Thomas S. Gibbs 
read an original paper, ‘‘What the Home Owes to Soci- 
ety, to Politics, to Business.’’ 

The Executive Committee submitted the following pro- 
gram for the next meeting: Author, Lucy Larcom; biog- 
raphy, Joanna Shreve; readings, Chester A. Middleton, 
and Mary L. Bowne; recitations, Howard Rogers and 
Dorothy Deacon; humorous selection, Mabelle E. Harvey ; 
reading from Conference, Sallie H. Black; current topics, 
Bessie Bunting; original paper, ‘‘What Constitutes a True 
Friend,’’ Edith S. Gibbs. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, 
M. A. H. 


—at Flushing Meeting House, 3.15 
p.m. The subject, ‘‘Leadership,’’ 
will be opened by Chas. F. Underhill. 

10th mo. 16th (4th-day.)—Southern 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Camden, Del., 
at 11 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 16th (4th-day.)—Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
at Race Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


10th month 17th (5th-day.)—Address 
by Florence Kelley, General Secretary, 
National Consumer’s League, at 11.45 
a.m., on the subject: ‘‘The Young 
Wage Earners and the _ Ballot;’’ 
Swarthmore College Auditorium. 

10th mo. 19th (7th-day.)—-Confer- 
ence in the meeting house, Camden, 
N. J., at 10.30 a.m., and at 2.30 p.m. 
address by John L. Carver on ‘‘Ideals 
of Truthfulness.’’ 

10th mo, 19th (7th-day.)—Abington 
First-day School Union at Plymouth 
Meeting House, 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Subject for discussion: ‘‘Shall we 
progress without unity, or have unity 
without progress?’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


We shall be 





J. LINTON ENGLE 
Secretary 





